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YTHS that support the notion of a distinctive Southern culture 
tend to be Janus-faced, presenting both an attractive and an 
HL. unattractive countenance. The side they present depends on 
which way they are turned and who is manipulating them. The reverse 
side of Chivalry is Arrogance, and the other side of Paternalism is Racism. 
The Plantation myth is similarly coupled with the Poor White myth, 
the myth of Honor with that of Violence. Graciousness, Harmony, and 
Hospitality also have their less appealing faces. And for Leisure there 
is its long-standing counterpart, Laziness—together with the synonyms, 
idleness, indolence, slothfulness, languor, lethargy, and dissipation. | 

Early and late Southerners and their friends and critics have worried 
the Leisure-Laziness myth. It began with Captain John Smith’s jeremiad 
against “idleness and sloth” at Jamestown and continued with Robert 
Beverley’s disquisition on industrious beavers and William Byrd’s lam- 
entations on the slothful Carolinians of “Lubberland.” An impressive 
literature on the subject has proliferated over the centuries. Leisure, the 
brighter side of the coin, has been repeatedly praised as an ideal, a re- 
deeming quality of the Southern way that sets it off against the ant-like 
busyness and grubby materialism of the Northern way, another adorn- 
ment of the Cavalier to shame the Yankee. Laziness, the darker face of 
the legend, has been deplored, denied, lamented, and endlessly explained. 
The explanations include climate, geography, slavery, and the staple 
crop economy, not to mention pellagra and a formidable list of parasites. 
No matter which face of the myth is favored and which explanation is 
stressed, agreement is general that this is a fundamental aspect of Southern 
distinctiveness. 

As much as they deplored laziness, even exponents of the New South 
and the Northern way of bustle and enterprise often retained a fondness 
for the reverse side of the stereotype and clung to leisureliness as an 
essential mark of regional identity. Although Walter Hines Page scorned 
many characteristics of the old regime and urged a program of indus- 
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trialization for the South, he cherished “the inestimable boon of leisure,” 
hoped that “in the march of industrialism these qualities of fellowship 
and leisure may be retained in the mass of people,” and thought that “no 
man who knows the gentleness and dignity and the leisure of the old 
Southern life would like to see these qualities blunted by too rude a 
growth of sheer industrialism.”* 

At the opposite pole from Page on the matter of industrialization for 
the South, John Crowe Ransom, arch-champion of agrarianism and “the 
old-time life,” also fixed upon leisure as the essence of the Southern Ethic. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the Old South, “the fault of being in- 
temperately addicted to work and to gross material prosperity” was 
hardly among them, he says. “The South never conceded that the whole 
duty of man was to increase material production, or that the index to 
the degree of his culture was the volume of his material production.” 
The arts of the South were “arts of living and not arts of escape.” All 
classes participated in these arts and their participation created the solid 
sense of community in the South. “It is my thesis,” he writes, “that all 
were committed to a form of leisure, and that their labor itself was 
leisurely.” 

Between Page and Ransom, though much closer in ideology to the 
former than the latter, W. J. Cash was more ambivalent than either about 
leisure. Conceding that the South’s “ancient leisureliness—the assumption 
that the first end of life is living itself . . . is surely one of its greatest 
virtues,” he thought that “all the elaborately built-up pattern of leisure 
and hedonistic drift; all the slow, cool, gracious and graceful gesturing 
of movement ... was plainly marked out for abandonment as incompatible 
with success” and the ethic of the new industrial order. This was not 
to be written off as pure loss. The lot of the poor white had been a 
“void of pointless leisure,” and for that matter, “in every rank men 
lolled much on their verandas or under their oaks, sat much on fences, 
dreaming.” Leisure easily degenerated into laziness. Both leisure and 
laziness perpetuated frontier conditions and neither produced cities or a 
real sense of community. Cash leaned to the Northern view that culture 
and community are largely developed in towns, “and usually in great 
towns.” 

1Walter Hines Page, The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths (New York, 
1902), III, 114, 141. 
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When one gets down to modern economists and the theory of under- 
developed countries and regions like the South, ambivalence about leisure 
and laziness tends to disappear. The two become almost indistinguish- 
able and equally reprehensible. In the opinion of one Southern economist, 
leisure becomes “a cover-up for lack of enterprise and even sheer laziness 
among Southerners.” For the mass of them, in fact, “leisure was 
probably from early days a virtue by necessity rather than by choice. If 
they were small landowners they lacked sufficient resources to keep them 
busy more than half of the year. If they were slaves or sharecroppers 
the near impossibility of advancing themselves by their own efforts bred 
inefficiency, lassitude, and improvidence.” The phenomenon of television 
aerials over rural slums “may clearly make (through its positive effect 
on incentives) its own substantial contribution to regional economic 
progress.” But the tradition of leisure has been a major cause of under- 
development.‘ 


I 


New light on this ancient dispute comes from a number of sources— 
new works on moral, intellectual, economic, and slavery history—and a 
reconsideration of the debate would seem to be in order. One of these 
new sources is a work by David Bertelson, whose preference between 
the Janus faces is clearly announced by the title of his book, The Lazy 
South. The informality of the title might suggest to some that this is 
another light-hearted and genial essay on regional foibles. Nothing could 
be further from the author’s intentions. He is fully conscious of the 
“strong volitional and moral connotations” of the word “laziness” and 
never flinches in his employment of it. This presumes to be the history 
of a failure, the moral failure of a whole society. 

Mr. Bertelson is not one to borrow support casually from conventional 
assumptions and traditional explanations. Much has been written of 
geographical determinants of Southern history. “But geography did not 
create the South,” he writes. Pennsylvania, with its waterways and its 
soil, was as easily adaptable to a tobacco staple culture as Virginia. Nor 
will he seek an out in economic determinism: rather he asks what deter- 
mined the economy. He scarcely pauses over the old climatic and ethnic 
chestnuts. As for the uses of the Peculiar Institution, he is simply not in 
the market. “Negro servitude did not make the southern colonies 
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different from New England and Pennsylvania. They were different 
first. That is why slavery became so widespread there. The presence of 
a small number of slaves in the northern colonies did not change the 
essential conditions of life in these either. That is why the number 
remained so small.” He has little space for the familiar biological deter- 
minants—pellagra, malaria, hookworm, and the rest. They were the 
accompaniments of poverty and laziness, not their causes. Laziness 
afflicted the affluent as often as the parasites afflicted the indigent. 

What then does account for this distinctive trait of the South? “The 
difference lay not in the land but in the people,” we are told, “and that 
difference was ultimately due to the different attitudes and assumptions 
which they brought with them and their descendants perpetuated.” The 
attitudes and assumptions derive ultimately from values, in other words 
morals, ethics. “To get at what lies behind poverty, slavery, staple crops, 
and stressing personal enjoyment one must consider historically the 
meaning of work in the South.” It all boils down to an analsyis of the 
Southern Ethic—though that is not a term the author uses.° 

Virginia existed first in the minds of Englishmen as an answer to the 
problem of idleness in England. The cure for idleness, it was thought, 
lay in the allurements of material gain in the New World which would 
induce men to work without the necessity of violating their freedom. 
Spokesmen of Virginia were sometimes vague about personal responsi- 
bility to society and a sense of community. Puritans, on the other hand, 
“thought of themselves as small societies before they established com- 
munities.”” Authoritarians failed in Virginia, and no prophet of a godly 
community prevailed, no Chesapeake Zion appeared. The same was true 
of Maryland, the Carolinas, and after abortive experiments, Georgia. 

Without coercion and community, Southern colonists established 
societies based on the exploitation of natural resources. The motive force 
was individual aggrandizement, we are told, not social purpose or com- 
munity aims. They established plantations, not cities, and cultivated 
staples, not trade. The result was dispersion, fragmentation, and chaotic 
self-aggrandizement. The meaning of work in the Southern colonies 
thus came to have no social dimension or content. Work there was, hard 
work, but it produced idleness with plenty and was intermittent accord- 
ing to seasonal necessities. 


5 David Bertelson, The Lazy South (New York, 1967), 244, 104. 
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“The problem then is,” it seems to Mr. Bertelson, “to explain why 
most men in the southern colonies seemed to lead idle lives while in 
actuality they were often very busy. The answer lies in the fact that 
they were not busy all of the time.” When crops were laid by they tended 
to go fishing. Max Weber, to whom the author attributes the conception 
of his study, associated with “the spirit of capitalism” a pattern of in- 
dustry and diligence that was not based on economic considerations. 
This pattern is found to be conspicuously absent in the South, along 
with “the intellectual climate to favor diligence.” As a figure of contrast 
the author pictures “young Benjamin Franklin trudging the streets of 
Philadelphia in the early morning and his remark that he took care not 
only to be industrious but to appear industrious.” It is conceded that the 
South was “not without examples of industrious people like Franklin, 
but . .. most of them were recently arrived foreign Protestants.” Your 
genuine Southerner did not even bother to appear industrious.® 

Yet we are told that the Southerners were deeply troubled with guilt 
about laziness and took extreme measures to overcome an oppressive 
sense of purposelessness with sheer “busyness.” Thus William Byrd, for 
all his pre-dawn vigils with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, was desperately 
driven by the specter of laziness and futility. Even that model of method- 
ical industriousness Thomas Jefferson, in advising his daughter about 
work habits, “was advocating simply keeping busy rather than purpose- 
fulness.” Anyway, Jefferson and James Madison “expressed very little of 
the South” in the way, presumably, that Cotton Mather expressed New 
England and Benjamin Franklin, New England and Pennsylvania. As for 
George Washington, he proves to have had very rational and Yankeefied 
notions about work (though the evidence offered is not very persuasive), 
notions shared by Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee. Apart from 
these unrepresentative deviants, the pattern of Virginia prevailed among 
Southerners generally. James Winthrop, a Massachusetts Federalist, is 
quoted as distinguishing sharply between the “idle and dissolute in- 
habitants of the South” and “the sober and active people of the North.”® 

The trouble with the South, one of the many troubles perceived, was 
its total inability to conceptualize social unity in terms other than personal 
relationships, to achieve any real sense of community, or to define 
industry in social terms. The plantation as community is written off as 
“imaginary.” Southerners, it seems, proved unable to derive social unity 
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“from a community of belief in God and love for one another as it had 
been for early Puritans.” Their efforts to define community in terms 
of home, personal affections, and local loyalties, the very essence of 
patriarchal community in the South, are summarily dismissed as futile. 
Southerners are also said to have been incapable of any real sense of 
loyalty. Unlike charity, loyalty does not appear to begin at home.™* “While 
many Southerners doubtless had great affection for family and friends,” 
he concedes, “and for the localities in which they lived, this did not 
involve any larger social unity nor any sense of loyalty to the South as a 
whole—but rather a pervasive particularism.”” 

Personalism and persistent local attachments have been offered by 
David M. Potter as evidence of the survival of an authentic folk culture 
in the South long after it had disappeared in urban culture elsewhere. 
While Mr. Bertelson concedes that “at times in the past or in certain 
limited areas of the South people’s lives did attain relatedness and mean- 
ing,” in the region as a whole disruptive economic forces, pursuit of 
gain, and chaotic mobility have made impossible “the kind of stability 
which one usually associates with folk culture.” Far from constituting 
evidence of a sense of community, “courtesy, hospitality, graciousness— 
is simply a series of devices for minimizing friction only to create the 
appearance of intimacy or affection.”** If these particular myths are 
indeed Janus-faced, one face would seem to be effectively veiled from 
the author’s vision. 

The emphasis throughout is on the want of any meaningful sense of 
community in the South. The essence of community is tacitly assumed 
to be urban, something associated with cities—preferably built on a hill 
or in a wilderness. “Both the Quakers and to an even greater degree the 
Puritans in New England founded societies based on communities of 

10 [bid., 65. 
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consent and common goals. Imbued with a sense of community and 
social purposefulness, these people were truly able to build cities in the 
wilderness.”*® It is perhaps inevitable and even appropriate that the myths 
of an urban society should attach symbolic significance to cities, and it is 
understandable that these symbols should retain their appeal long after 
the metropolis has become something less than the ideal embodiment of 
community, has become in fact the symbol of anti-community. What is 
surprising is the total unconsciousness of the mythic quality of these 
symbols and the faith that they embody. 

Harry Levin has commented on the “mythoclastic rigors” of the early 
Christians. “Myths were pagan,” he writes, “and therefore false in the 
light of true belief—albeit that true belief might today be considered 
merely another variety of mythopoeic faith. Here is where the game of 
debunking starts in the denunciation of myth as falsehood from the 
vantage point of a rival myth.”"® 

Mr. Bertelson erects at least one guard against the charge of drawing 
a geographical line betewen virtue and vice. He concedes that “Northern 
society only imperfectly exemplified a sense of community,” and that 
personal aggrandizement, anarchic individualism, and maybe Old Adam 
himself have been known to break out at times above the Potomac. 
“The South,” he nevertheless maintains, “represents the logical extreme 
of this tendency. To the degree that America has meant economic op- 
portunity without social obligations or limitations, Southerners are 
Americans and Americans are Southerners.”** Some comfort is grate- 
fully derived from this remarkable concession, even if it is the comfort 
the poor white derives in Southern myth as repository of the less fortunate 
traits: at least he belongs. 


II 


It is, however, just on this score of Southern distinctiveness that a 
vulnerable spot occurs in the thesis. In a recent analysis of what he calls 
“the Puritan Ethic,” Edumnd S. Morgan addresses himself to many of the 
traditional values that Mr. Bertelson denies the South.*® Yet in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s analysis these were “the values that all Americans held,” even 
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though the claim upon them varied in authenticity, and adherence to 
them differed in consistency and tenacity. And in spite of the name as- 
signed to the ethic, he disavows any proprietary regional exclusiveness 
about it and holds that “it prevailed widely among Americans of different 
times and places,” and that “most Americans made adherence to the 
Puritan ethic an article of faith.’!® Indeed, leaders of North and South 
found “room for agreement in the shared values of the Puritan Ethic” 
until the break over slavery. Thomas Jefferson was “devoted to the 
values of the Puritan Ethic,” and Mr. Morgan quotes the identical letters 
containing Jefferson’s advice to his daughter that Mr. Bertelson presents 
as evidence of the Southern syndrome about idleness and remarks that 
they “sound as though they were written by Cotton Mather.”*° In a mood 
of generosity he makes honorary Puritans of numerous Southerners: 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia was “a New Englander manqué,” 
Henry Laurens of South Carolina had characteristics that made him 
“sound like a Puritan,” Hugh Williamson of North Carolina was forever 
“drawing upon another precept of the Puritan Ethic,” and the thousands 
of Southerners who poured into Kentucky and Tennessee in the 1780's 
“carried the values of the Puritan Ethic with them,” whence they pre- 
sumably suffused the Cotton Belt.?* 

These references are undoubtedly of generous intent, and there are 
rules about looking a gift horse in the mouth. Mr. Morgan is careful to 
say that “ “The Puritan Ethic’ is used here simply as an appropriate short- 
hand term” to designate widely held American ideas and attitudes. And 
perhaps he is right that “it matters little by what name we call them or 
where they came from.”?? What’s in a name? Yet there is something about 
the name that does raise questions. One cannot help wondering at times 
how some of those Southern mavericks, sinners that they were, might 
have reacted to being branded with the Puritan iron. It might have 
brought out the recalcitrance, or laziness, or orneriness in them—or 
whatever it was that was Southern and not Puritan. There are in fact, 
as will later appear, certain limits to the indiscriminate applicability of the 
Puritan Ethic down South. 

By whatever name, however, Mr. Morgan’s insights provide needed 
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help in understanding the polemical uses of regional myth and the study 
of regional character. And he does have a point that in sectional disputes, 
each side often tended to appeal to the same values. He notes that in 
the sectional conflict between East and West that followed the Revolution 
and was accompanied by talk of secession of the lower Mississippi and 
Ohio Valley, “each side tended to see the other as deficient in the same 
virtues”: “To westerners the eastern-dominated governments seemed 
to be in the grip of speculators and merchants determined to satisfy 
their own avarice by sacrificing the interests of the industrious farmers 
of the West. To easterners, or at least to some easterners, the West seemed 
to be filled up with shiftless adventurers, as lazy and lawless and un- 
concerned with the values of the Puritan Ethic as were the native Indians.” 
In this confrontation of East and West the tendency of each to accuse 
the other of deficiencies in the same virtues and delinquencies in the 
same code, Mr. Morgan holds that “the role of the Puritan Ethic in the 
situation was characteristic.””* 

This sectional encounter of the 1780’s recalls another one a century 
later when the Populists were the spokesmen of Southern (and Western) 
grievances against the East. The Populist Ethic—perhaps I had better say 
myth—the Populist Myth had much in common with this Puritan Ethic. 
According to Populist doctrine, labor was the source of all values, and 
work to be productive had to have social meaning. Productive labor 
was the index to the health of a society. Populists swore by producer 
values. Farmers and laborers were “producers.” Merchants were the 
favored symbol of non-productive labor. They were “middle men” who 
merely moved things around. With them were classified bankers and 
“monopolists” and “speculators.” Their work was not socially useful 
and served only selfish ends. They exploited the industrious farmers 
and laborers of the South and West. ‘They deprived men of the just fruits 
of their labors and removed one of the main motives of industry and 
frugality. Their gains were ill-gotten, and they could be justly deprived 
of such gains by the state for the welfare of the community, for their 
profits were not the fruit of virtuous industry and frugality. 

Populists were by and large an inner-directed lot, geared to austerity 
by necessity, suspicious of affluence, and fearful of prosperity. They 
were the children of a life-long depression. They looked with baleful 
eye upon the city as productive of idleness, luxury, extravagance, and 
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avarice. If the city was an appropriate symbol of community for the 
Puritan Myth, it was just as naturally a symbol of anti-community for 
the Populist Myth. Cities were full of non-producers—merchants, bankers, 
usurers, monopolists. Merchants and cities were concentrated in the East 
and particularly in New England. A great deal of Populist animus there- 
fore had a regional target. 

The Populists believed they had a direct line of inspiration and 
continuity from the American Revolution, that Thomas Jefferson was its 
true spokesman, and that their creed of agrarian radicalism was authenti- 
cally blessed. They harked back continually to the Revolutionary period 
for fundamental principles and lamented with traditional jeremiads 
the expiring of republican virtue. It was their historic mission, they 
believed, to restore virtue and ideals and drive out those who had fouled 
the temple.?4 

True to tradition, spokesmen of the urban East in the 18go’s replied 
in kind. They pronounced the Populists deficient in virtue and wholly 
given over to shiftlessness, laziness, and greed. It was the Populists who 
had defected from the code, not the Eastern capitalist. It was their own 
deficiencies and lapses from virtue and not exploitation by the East 
or hostile policies of the government that had brought the farmers to 
their unhappy plight. Populist resort to government aid and monetary 
manipulation for relief instead of reliance on frugality and the sweat of 
their brows was further evidence of shiftlessness and moral delinquency. 

Sectional confrontation between the South and other parts of the coun- 
try in the 1960’s has hinged more on moral than on economic issues, but 
these encounters nevertheless have called forth many familiar recrimina- 
tions and echoes of the traditional rhetoric of sectional polemics, includ- 
ing those of the 1860’s, and their deep moral cleavages. Once again, 
each side has tended to view the other as deficient in similar virtues 
while proclaiming its own undeviating adherence. It is, however, perhaps 
the first instance in the annals of sectional recrimination (not even 
excepting the 1860’s) in which one region has been seriously denied any 
allegiance to a common ethic, in which historic violations have been 
treated not as defections but as the promptings of an alien code. For in 
this instance the delinquencies have been attributed not to some institu- 
tional peculiarity that could be eradicated at a cost, nor to some impersonal 
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force of nature or economics for which allowance might be made, but 
to indigenous, ineradicable attitudes of a whole people “which they 
brought with them and their descendants perpetuated.” This introduces 
a modern use for an ancient concept resembling the tragic flaw that 
cursed families in Greek tragedy, something inexorable and fatefully 
ineluctable. 


Ill 


Nothing in this vein of critical evaluation, however, is intended as 
endorsement of the concept of an undifferentiated national ethic, whether 
it is called Puritan, Protestant, or by any other name. To be sure, there 
do exist deep ethical commitments that override barriers of section, class, 
religion, or race. Otherwise there is no accounting for such limited suc- 
cess as the country has enjoyed in achieving national unity. Mr. Morgan 
and other historians have served their calling well in bringing these com- 
mitments to light. But there still remain sectional differences to be ac- 
counted for, and the distinctiveness of the South in this respect is especially 
unavoidable. The evidence of this distinctiveness, however unsatisfactory 
the explanations for it may be, is too massive to deny. Where there is so 
much smoke—whether the superficial stereotypes of the Leisure-Laziness 
sort, or the bulky literature of lamentation, denial, or celebration that runs 
back to the seventeenth century, or the analytical monographs of the 
present day—there must be fire. It remains to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion for this aspect of Southern distinctiveness. 

Before exploring some explanatory approaches to this problem it 
would be well to start with an underpinning of agreement, if possible. 
First there is the question of the foundations of settlement and what 
the settlers brought with them. Perhaps we could do no better for this 
purpose than to quote the views of Perry Miller. He pointed out that 
“however much Virginia and New England differed in ecclesiastical 
polities, they were both recruited from the same type of Englishmen, 
pious, hard-working, middle-class, accepting literally and solemnly the 
tenets of Puritanism—original sin, predestination, and election—who 
could conceive of the society they were erecting in America only within 
a religious framework.” It is true, he went on to say, that even before 
Massachusetts was settled, “Virginia had already gone through the cycle 
of exploration, religious dedication, disillusionment, and then reconcilia- 
tion to a world in which making a living was the ultimate reality.” But 
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even after “the glorious mission of Virginia came down to growing a 
weed,” and even though there were never any Winthrop-type “saints” 
hanging around Jamestown, the religious underpinnings remained.” 

In her exhaustive study of Puritanism in the Southern colonies, 
Babette M. Levy avoids estimates of percentage, but her investigation 
suggests that a majority of the original settlers were Puritans or Calvinists 
of some persuasion. Of Virginia she writes that “their presence was felt 
throughout the colony,” and that it was felt extensively in the other 
Southern colonies as well.2® Southern colonies sustained two further 
infusions of Puritans, the Huguenots in the seventeenth century and the 
Scotch-Irish in the eighteenth. They were assimilated in the evolving 
Southern Ethic, but not without leaving their mark. Then there were the 
Methodists. Quoting John Wesley to the effect that “the Methodists in 
every place grow diligent and frugal,” Max Weber comments that “the 
idea of duty in one’s calling prowls about in our lives like the ghost of 
dead religious beliefs.”2” Even after the Enlightenment and the cotton gin 
those ghosts continued to prowl under the magnolias and, perhaps more 
wanly, even in the Spanish-moss and cabbage-palm latitudes. Doubtless 
they were less at home under the palm than under the pine, but their 
presence was felt none the less. 

Yet it is Weber who points out “the difference between the Puritan 
North, where, on account of the ascetic compulsion to save, capital in 
search of investment was always available” and “the condition in the 
South,” where such compulsions were inoperative and such capital was 
not forthcoming.?® He goes further to compare religio-cultural contrasts 
in England with those in America. “Through the whole of English 
society in the time since the seventeenth century,” he writes, “goes the 
conflict between the squirearchy . . . and the Puritan circles of widely 
varying social influence. . . . Similarly, the early history of the North 
American Colonies is dominated by the sharp contrast of the adventurers, 
who wanted to set up plantations with the labour of indentured servants, 
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and live as feudal lords, and the specifically middle-class outlook of 
the Puritans.”2® Weber was conscious of the paradox that the New 
England colonies, founded in the interest of religion, became a seedbed 
of the capitalist spirit, while the Southern colonies, developed in the in- 
terest of business, generated a climate uncongenial to that spirit. 

This is not the place to enter the “scholarly meleé”*° over the validity 
of Max Weber’s thesis regarding the influence of the Protestant Ethic 
in the development of modern capitalism. But here is Weber’s delinea- 
tion of the Puritan Ethic based on his gloss of Richard Baxter’s Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest (London, 1650) and Christian Directory (London, 
1673), which he describes as “the most complete compendium of Puritan 
ethics”: 

Not leisure and enjoyment, but only activity serves to increase the glory 
of God, according to the definite manifestations of His will. 

Waste of time is thus the first and in principle the deadliest of sins. The 
span of human life is infinitely short and precious to make sure of one’s 
own election. Loss of time through sociability, idle talk, luxury, even more 
sleep than is necessary for health, six to at most eight hours, is worthy of 
absolute moral condemnation. It does not yet hold, with Franklin, that 
time is money, but the proposition is true in a certain spiritual sense. It is 
infinitely valuable because every hour lost is lost to labour for the glory of 
God. Thus inactive contemplation is also valueless, or even directly repre- 
hensible if it is at the expense of one’s daily work.** 

With regard to “the Puritan aversion to sport,” unless it “served a 
rational purpose” or was “necessary for physical efficiency,” Weber 
observes that “impulsive enjoyment of life, which leads away both from 
work in a calling and from religion, was as such the enemy of rational 
asceticism, whether in the form of seigneurial sports, or the enjoyment 
of the dance-hall or the public-house of the common man.” 

The precise relation of Puritan asceticism to the “spirit of capitalism” 
is disputed, but in his characterization of the latter, Weber’s friend 
Ernst Troeltsch makes apparent the affinity between the two: 


For this spirit displays an untiring activity, a boundlessness of grasp, quite 
contrary to the natural impulse to enjoyment and ease, and contentment 


29 Weber, The Protestant Ethic, trans. Parsons, 173-174. 
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with the mere necessaries of existence; it makes work and gain an end in 
themselves, and makes men the slaves of work for work’s sake; it brings 
the whole of life and action within the sphere of an absolutely rationalised 
and systematic calculation, combines all means to its end, uses every 
minute to the full, employs every kind of force, and in the alliance with 
scientific technology and the calculus which unites all these things to- 
gether, gives to life a clear calculability and abstract exactness.®* 


Commenting upon the influence of the Puritan Ethic on “the develop- 
ment of a capitalistic way of life,” Weber adds that “this asceticism 
turned with all its force against one thing: the spontaneous enjoyment of 
life and all it had to offer.”*4 

With all deference to Weber’s reputation, this would seem to be an 
excessively harsh characterization of the Puritan Ethic. He does remind 
us that “Puritanism included a world of contradictions.”*® Surely the code 
must have been honored in the breach as well as in the observance, and 
even Puritans in good standing must have had occasional moments 
of “the spontaneous enjoyment of life.” One would hope so, and one is 
comforted by assurances of modern authorities on the subject that they 
in fact occasionally did. If not, then it is obvious that “a capitalistic way 
of life,” even with a couple of industrial revolutions thrown in for good 
measure, came at much too high a cost. 

The views of Max Weber, nevertheless, still carry weight.** And if 
his delineation of the Puritan Ethic bears any resemblance to the real 
thing, then it is abundantly clear that no appreciable number of Souther- 
ners came up to scratch. There are to be found, of course, authentic 
instances of Puritan-like behavior in various periods down South. And 
no doubt a genuine deviant occasionally appeared, some “New Englander 
manqué,” just as a Southerner manqué might, more rarely, turn up in 
the valleys of Vermont or even on State Street. By and large, however, 
the great majority of Southerners, including those concerned about their 
“election,” shamelessly and notoriously stole time for sociability and idle 
talk, and the few who could afford it stole time, and sometimes more 
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than time, for luxury. It is likely that a statistically significant number of 
them of a given Sunday morning stole more than their allotted eight 
hours of sleep. It is extremely unlikely that a sports event—horse race, 
fox hunt, cock fight, or gander pulling anywhere from the Tidewater 
to the Delta—was typically preceded by a prayerful debate over whether 
it “served a rational purpose” or was “necessary for physical efficiency.” 
It was more likely to be contaminated with “the spontaneous expression 
of undisciplined impulses.” Such “inactive contemplation” as went on 
below the Potomac does not appear to have altered the mainstream 
of western civilization, but the temptation to indulge the impulse would 
rarely have struck the inactive contemplator as morally reprehensible. 

A regional propensity for living it up had tangible manifestations of 
more practical consequence than habits of sociability, sleeping, and sports. 
Modern economists have often sought to explain why a region of such 
abundant natural and human resources as the South should have re- 
mained economically underdeveloped in a nation of highly developed 
regional economies—some with poorer natural resources—and suffered 
the attendant penalties of strikingly lower levels of per capita wealth 
and income. The Southern scene as of 1930 could be described as “an 
almost classic picture of an underdeveloped society."** Many explana- 
tions are offered and no one alone is adequate, but of prime importance 
in modern theory on the subject is the factor of capital formation. Apart 
from sheer productivity, the ability to produce more than enough to 
support the population, the key variable in the rate of capital growth 
is the willingness to save, or the other side of the coin, the propensity 
to consume. “Any difference among regions,” one economist writes, “in 
their tendency to consume rather than to save will probably be reflected 
in their respective rates of capital formation.”** 

Economic and social historians have long remarked on distinctive 
spending habits, not to say extravagance, of Southerners—the Populist 
Myth to the contrary notwithstanding. Most often such habits have been 
attributed to antebellum planters and their tastes for fast horses, fine 
furniture, and expensive houses. The flaunting of wealth in an aristo- 
cratic society was, according to Weber, a weapon in the struggle for 
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power. These generalizations of historians about extravagance in the 
South have been based on more or less well-founded impressions and 
random samples. The only comprehensive statistical study of regional 
spending habits of which I am aware is one made by several agencies 
of the federal government covering the years 1935 and 1936 and embrac- 
ing thousands of families analyzed by population segments and income 
groups. The limited samples studied indicate that “people in the South 
did spend, in given income classes, a larger amount for consumption 
than did residents of other regions”; that in small-city samples low- 
income groups saved less in the South than in other parts of the country; 
that at higher income levels in this urban sector “southerners showed 
a tendency towards higher levels of consumption and less saving”; and 
that among high farm-income groups in the South “the proportion spent 
for consumption was significantly higher than that for the same farm 
income levels elsewhere.”®® 

Thus the differences between the Puritan North and the Southern 
colonies over “the ascetic compulsion to save” that Weber saw operating 
to influence the availability of capital for investment in the 1600's 
appeared to be still operative in the 1930’s. If the ascetic compulsion is 
rightly attributed to the Puritan Ethic, then the absence or remission of 
that compulsion might be another indication of a distinctive Southern 
Ethic. 


IV 


The real question then is not whether Southerners fell under the 
discipline of the Puritan Ethic, but rather—given their heritage and the 
extent of their exposure—how it was they managed to escape it, in so far 
as they did. To attribute their deliverance to attitudes they brought with 
them to America seems rather unhelpful in view of the fact that they 
brought so many of the same attitudes the New Englanders brought 
and that these were reinforced by massive transfusions of Puritan blood 
in later years. Their escape would seem to be more plausibly derived 
from something that happened to them after they arrived. An acceptable 
explanation would probably turn out to be plural rather than singular, 
complex rather than simple, and rather more “environmental” than 
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ideological. To explore and test all the reasonably eligible hypotheses 
would be the work of elaborate researches and much active contempla- 
tion. Here it is only possible to suggest a few hypotheses that would 
appear worth such attention. 

Slavery would not come first in any chronological ordering of causal 
determinants of Southern attitudes toward work, but it hardly seems 
wise to brush it off entirely into the category of consequences. Granting 
that some distinctive Southern attitudes on work appeared before slavery 
attained very much importance in the economy, and conceding that 
these attitudes played a certain part in the spread of the institution, it 
would be willful blindness to deny the influence it had, once entrenched, 
in the evolution of the Southern Ethic. The causes of slavery are another 
subject—a very large one. But once the system became rooted in the land 
in the seventeenth century, its influence was all-pervasive, and the impact 
it had on the status of important categories of necessary work and on 
white and black attitudes toward them was profound and lasting. For 
not only were these types of work associated firmly with a degraded 
status, but also fatefully linked with a despised race that continued to 
perform the same types of work, with no appreciable improvement in racial 
status, long after slavery disappeared. The testimony of white Southerners 
themselves, ranging in authority and prestige from Thomas Jefferson 
to Hinton Rowan Helper, is impressive on the effect that slavery had 
upon the honor and esteem accorded work in the South. Statistical 
analysis of the comparative figures on employment might be effectively 
used in testing these impressions. 

Regional variations in the nature of work might also deserve attention 
as determinants of the Southern Ethic. Much of the work required of men 
in all parts of early America was crude and hard, and little of it any- 
where could honestly be characterized as stimulating, creative, or in- 
herently enjoyable. Those who wrote of its joys and rewards probably 
had a larger share of work that could be so characterized than those 
who failed to record their impressions. Perhaps it was somewhat easier 
to surround the labors of shop, countinghouse, and trade with the aura 
of honor and glamor. That type of work was in short supply in the South. 

The agrarian myth of yeoman farmers as “the chosen people of God” 
certainly did bestow honor and a literary aura of dignity, even glamor, 
upon a way of making a living, but not necessarily on work itself. No 
other class of Americans was so persistently and assiduously flattered. 
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The qualities for which the hero of the myth was admired, however, 
were his independence, his republican virtues, his purifying communion 
with nature. It was the political and public qualities of the yeomanry that 
Jefferson had in mind when he wrote that “the small land holders are 
the most precious part of the state.” Work itself was not the essential 
thing, and certainly not the religion-driven, compulsive, ascetic work of 
the Puritan Ethic. In fact, neither the hired man nor the slave who 
did the same work (and probably more of it) shared the dignity and 
honor conferred by the myth on the yeoman, while the employer or 
owner of such labor might do little work himself and yet enjoy the 
blessings of the myth. In its full flower in the late eighteenth century 
the agrarian myth, in fact, stressed escape from the bustle of the world 
and celebrated pastoral contentment and ease, the blandishments and 
pleasures of the simple life—the very “impulsive enjoyment of life” 
held up by Puritan divines as “the deadliest of sins.” Never did the 
agrarian myth regard yeomen as “slaves of work for work’s sake.” The 
myth of the happy yeoman was much more congenial to the Southern 
Ethic than it was to the Puritan Ethic.*° 

As for the black slaves, their very existence did violence to the 
Puritan Ethic. No one could have a “calling”—in Weber’s sense of the 
term—to be a slave. Since slaves were denied the fruits of their labor, 
they were deprived of the basic motive for industry and frugality. Cir- 
cumstance made laziness the virtue and frugality the vice of slaves. Work 
was a necessary evil to be avoided as ingeniously as possible. Such work 
as was required of slaves—as well as of those who did work slaves 
typically performed—was rather difficult to associate with the glory of 
God or many of the finer aspirations of man. Could such work have been 
endowed with the mystique of a “calling” or a conviction of divine 
purpose, it might have rested more lightly on the shoulders of those of 
whom it was required and on the conscience of those who required 
it. That seems to have been the way it worked with onerous non-slave 
work elsewhere. There appears, however, to have been less stomach for 
such theological exercises—indeed more need for stomach—in the South 
than in some other parts. Few sermons to slaves indulged in them. 
Work therefore lacked the sort of sanctification it might have derived 
from this source. The attitude of the slave toward work, like many of 
his attitudes and ways, found secure lodgement in the Southern Ethic. 
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Turning from the slave to the slave holder and the plantation system 
for a look at their influence on the evolution of the Southern Ethic, 
we move into more troubled waters. Genuine and important differences 
of opinion about the fundamental nature of the slave economy exist 
among experts in the field. Members of one school, the most distinguished 
of whom was Lewis C. Gray, think of the slave holder as a “planter- 
capitalist.” According to Gray, the plantation system was a “capitalist 
type of agricultural organization in which a considerable number of 
unfree laborers were employed under a unified direction and control 
in the production of a staple crop.”*! The crop was produced for a re- 
mote market in response to standard laws of supply and demand by the 
use of capital sometimes obtained from banks or factors that was invested 
in land and in slaves. The whole operation was “rational,” in the peculiar 
way economists use that remarkable word—that is, it operated single- 
mindedly to maximize profits on investment. A contrasting view was that 
of Ulrich B. Phillips, who believed that the plantation system was not 
nearly that simple, that it was a complicated “way of life,” a social as 
well as an economic system. It contained numerous “irrational” elements, 
goals unrelated or antithetical to the profit motive. It was something 
of an anachronism, a pre-capitalist economy existing in a capitalist 
world.” 

It makes a great deal of difference for the implications of the 
plantation system in accounting for the distinctiveness of the Southern 
Ethic as to which of these schools is “sound on the goose.” For if Gray 
and his school are right, then there is relatively little to be learned from 
the political economy of slavery about the distinctiveness of the South 
from the rest of a uniformly capitalist America. If Phillips is on the right 
track, however, there might be a great deal to learn. It may be a long 
time before a consensus on the slave economy is reached among scholars, 
and certainly no attempt is made to settle the dispute here. 

It is instructive to note, however, a convergence between the old-school 
views of Phillips and a new-school view developed by the investigations of 
Eugene D. Genovese.** In the findings of the latter, the plantation economy 
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was shot through with “irrationality” (in the market-place sense) and 
given to wild deviations from the capitalistic norm. “The planters were 
not mere capitalists,” he writes. “They were pre-capitalist, quasi-aristo- 
cratic landowners who had to adjust their economy and ways of think- 
ing to a capitalist world market. Their society, in its spirit and funda- 
mental direction, represented the antithesis of capitalism, however many 
compromises it had to make.” He elaborates on the antithesis as follows: 


The planters commanded Southern politics and set the tone of social life. 
Theirs was an aristocratic, antibourgeois spirit with values and mores 
emphasizing family and status, a strong code of honor, and aspirations to 
luxury, ease, and accomplishment. In the planters’ community, paternal- 
ism provided the standard of human relationships, and politics and state- 
craft were the duties and responsibilities of gentlemen. The gentleman 
lived for politics, not, like the bourgeois politician, off politics. 


The planter typically recoiled at the notions that profit should be the goal 
of life; that the approach to production and exchange should be internally 
rational and uncomplicated by social values; that thrift and hard work 
should be the great virtues; and that the test of the wholesomeness of a 
community should be the vigor with which its citizens expand the econ- 
omy. The planter was no less acquisitive than the bourgeois, but an 
acquisitive spirit is compatible with values antithetical to capitalism. The 
aristocratic spirit of the planters absorbed acquisitiveness and directed it 
into channels that were socially desirable to a slave society: the accumula- 
tion of slaves and land and the achievement of military and political 
honors. Whereas in the North people followed the lure of business and 
money for their own sake, in the South specific forms of property carried 
the badges of honor, prestige, and power.** 


He goes on to observe that “at their best, Southern ideals constituted 
a rejection of the crass, vulgar, inhumane elements of capitalist society. 
The slaveholders simply could not accept the idea that the cash nexus 
offered a permissible basis for human relations.” ‘The planters reinforced 
their paternalism toward their slaves by a semipaternalism toward their 
neighbors and “grew into the closest thing to feudal lords imaginable 
in a nineteenth-century bourgeois republic.” 

Mr. Genovese has greatly complicated and enhanced the fascination 
of the game of ethic identification. One shrinks at the prospect of en- 
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couraging studies of “feudal” and “aristocratic” themes in Southern his- 
tory, and even more at anticipated glances from colleagues in European 
history. It would be well to emphasize the prefix quasi that Mr. 
Genovese judiciously attaches to these terms. With these precautions 
(and misgivings) and with no disposition to prejudge the outcome 
of the revived and flourishing controversy over the political economy 
of American slavery, one might at least say that this interpretation of the 
slave South contains a number of suggestive hypotheses relating to the 
distinctiveness of the Southern Ethic. 

On the themes of pre-capitalist economies the work of Max Weber 
again becomes relevant. He strongly emphasized the “irrational” charac- 
teristics of slave economies, particularly in master-slave relationships, 
consumer behavior, and politics. At the risk of reviving the Waverly- 
novel approach, the following characterization of the aristocratic ethic 
by Weber is offered as summarized by his biographer: 


In feudal ideology the most important relations in life are pervaded by 
personalized ties, in contrast to all factual and impersonal relationships. 
... From this standpoint luxury is not a superfluous frill but a means of 
self-assertion and a weapon in the struggle for power. This antiutilitarian 
attitude toward consumption was of a piece with the equally antiutilitar- 
ian orientation toward one’s life. Aristocratic strata specifically rejected 
any idea of a ‘mission in life,’ any suggestion that a man should have a 
purpose or seek to realize an ideal; the value of aristocratic existence was 
self-contained. . . . Aristocrats deliberately cultivated a nonchalance that 
neat from the conventions of chivalry, pride of status, and a sense of 
onor.*® 


Social role-playing is a broad mark for satire, but all societies engage 
in it consciously or unconsciously. The sharpest ridicule is reserved 
for the unfortunate society that is caught at the height of collective 
posturing, brought low with humiliating exposure of its pretenses, and 
forced to acknowledge them—or live with them. The Old South has 
had its share of exposure along this particular line, and more at this junc- 
ture has rather low priority among the pressing tasks of historiography. 
More needful are analytical appraisals of the social content of the patri- 
archal, paternalistic, and aristocratic values and the remarkable qualities 
of leadership they developed. A comparative approach could be helpful, 
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but the traditional moralistic comparison with the contemporary society 
to the north might profitably be exchanged for comparisons with English 
and Latin slave societies to the south that shared more of the South’s 
traditions, institutions, and values. 

An abhorrence of slavery and an identification with abolitionists on 
the part of both liberal and radical historians have skewed and clouded 
their interpretation of the Old South. In a critique of Marxian and 
liberal historiography of slavery, Mr. Genovese holds that the main 
problem “arises from the duality inherent in a class approach to morality” 
and contends that both liberals and Marxists have made the mistake 
of judging the ruling class of Southern planters “by the standards of 
bourgeois society or by the standards of a projected socialist society.” 
With reference to rulers of the Old Regime, he continues: 


These men were class conscious, socially responsible, and personally hon- 
orable; they selflessly fulfilled their duties and did what their class and 
society required of them. It is rather hard to assert that class responsibil- 
ity is the highest test of morality and then to condemn as immoral those 
who behave responsibly toward their class instead of someone else’s. ‘There 
is no reason, unless we count as reason the indignation flowing from a 
passionate hatred for oppression, to withhold from such people full re- 
spect and even admiration; nor is there any reason to permit such respect 
and admiration to prevent their being treated harshly if the liberation of 
oppressed peoples demands it. The issue transcends considerations of ab- 
stract justice or a desire to be fair to one’s enemies; it involves political 
judgment. If we blind ourselves to everything noble, virtuous, honor- 
able, decent, and selfless in a ruling class, how do we account for its he- 
gemony? ... Such hegemony could never be maintained without some 
leaders whose individual qualities are intrinsically admirable.** 


Also needed are discerning assessments of the skill, conviction, and 
zest which other players brought to the colorful variety of roles assigned 
them by the Old Regime. That of “Sambo” has been subjected to ap- 
preciative analysis of late, with commendable efforts to illuminate the 
personality and values of his descendants, The roles of his master and 
mistress, Lord and Lady Bountiful, as well as those of the lesser gentry, 
the squirearchy, the yeomanry, and the poor whites deserve comparable 
study. It is possible that a majority of the players identified completely 
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with their roles as “real life’—as completely perhaps as the saints, pro- 
phets, and come-outers in other quarters found identity in their roles. 
At least the cast for the Old South drama, slaves included, often acted as 
if they did, and sometimes they put on rather magnificent performances. 
Study of the institutional setting in which they performed—the patri- 
archal tradition, the caste system, the martial spirit, the racial etiquette, 
the familial charisma—all deserve attention from the historian of the 
Southern Ethic. 


Vv 


After the curtain fell on the Old South in 1865, the same cast of 
characters had to be taught strange roles and learn new lines. For a 
people who had been schooled so long in the traditional roles, and 
especially for those who played them for “real life,” this was not an 
easy assignment. The social dislocations and traumas of Reconstruction 
and the period that followed can be seen as drastic experiments from 
two sides: the conservative side trying to preserve the Southern Ethic, 
and the radical side trying to destroy it. As we shall see, neither of these 
experiments was destined wholly to succeed. 

To convert the ex-slaves miraculously into “slaves of work for work’s 
sake” in the classic model of Weber’s “spirit of capitalism” was clearly 
beyond the reasonable expectations of either side. Given the freedman’s 
age-long indoctrination in a work ethic appropriate to his enslavement, 
and given the necessity of his now doing the same kinds of work without 
the old compulsions, the question was whether he could be induced 
to do any work beyond what would provide him a bare subsistence, if 
that. Planter conservatives were convinced that the only answer was 
force in some guise, and in lieu of bondage they put forward schemes 
of apprenticeship and vagrancy laws embodied in “Black Codes.” In 
effect they offered the old allegiance of paternalistic responsibility for 
abject dependents while tacitly retaining the sanction of the whip. 

Ruling these schemes illegal and a travesty on freedom, Northern 
agencies, including the Freedmen’s Bureau, missionaries, and private 
speculators, confidently maintained that “normal” economic incentives 
were the solution: wages, profits, and assurance of the fruits of one’s 
labor. Northern agencies and employers launched their program with a 
campaign of indoctrination laced with the rhetoric of diligence, frugality, 
and the sanctity of contracts—staples of the Puritan Ethic. Needless to 
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say, the Puritan Ethic had acquired its own Janus face over the centuries, 
and it was the face of Yankee acquisitiveness that was presented to the 
South. Along with this went the promise of free land held out to the 
freedmen by Congress and the Freedmen’s Bureau. But that promise ran 
afoul of two conflicting principles of their own: the sanctity of property 
and the doctrine of equal rewards for equal labor. The first blocked 
the confiscation of planters’ property to provide the free land, and the 
second inhibited the granting of special privilege unearned by honest 
labor. The North reneged on the promise of free land, and the freedmen 
sulked. The “normal” incentives were not operating. Northern business 
joined Southern planters in demanding that the Freedmen’s Bureau get 
the Negro back to the cotton fields. When General O. O. Howard, head 
of the bureau, received “authentic complaints of idleness for which 
no remedy seemed to exist,” he ordered enforcement and extension of 
state vagrancy laws. His assistants withheld relief, compelled freedmen 
to accept labor contracts, and enforced their harsh terms with penalties 
of forfeited wages and withheld rations. Gradually the North withdrew 
and left the freedmen to make what terms they could with planters.*® 

In the meantime the campaign to convert Southern white men went 
forward briskly and at first hopefully. “It is intended,” declared Thaddeus 
Stevens, “to revolutionize their principles and feelings,” to “work a 
radical reorganization in Southern institutions, habits, and manners.”*® 
The difficulties of the undertaking were acknowledged. “The conversion 
of the Southern whites to the ways and ideas of what is called the 
industrial stage in social progress,” wrote Edwin L. Godkin, was a 
“formidable task.” He believed that “the South, in the structure of its 
society, in its manners and social traditions, differs nearly as much from 
the North as Ireland does, or Hungary, or Turkey.”*° But the revolution- 
izing process would go forward, promised Horatio Seymour, “until 
their ideas of business, industry, money making, spindles and looms 
were in accord with those of Massachusetts.”°* The Southern whites, like 
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the Negroes, were subjected to indoctrination in diligence, austerity, 
frugality, and the gospel of work. They were advised to put behind 
them the “irrationality” of the Old Order, outmoded notions of honor, 
chivalry, paternalism, pride of status, and noblesse oblige, together with 
all associated habits of indolence, extravagance, idle sports, and postures 
of leisure and enjoyment. In the name of “rationality” they were adjured 
to get in there like proper Americans and maximize profits. 

The verbal response from the South, after a refractory interlude and 
apart from a continued undertone of muttered dissent, must have been 
gratifying. The antebellum business community, long inhibited by 
ties to the Old Order, burst into effusions of assent and hosannas of 
delivery. “We have sowed towns and cities in the place of theories and 
put business above politics,” announced Henry W. Grady to the cheering 
members of the New England Society of New York. “We have fallen 
in love with work.”>? And Richard H. Edmunds of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, invoking the spirit of Franklin, announced, “The South has 
learned that ‘time is money.’”°? A Richmond editor rejoiced that “the 
almighty dollar is fast becoming a power here, and he who commands 
the most money holds the strongest hand. We no longer condemn the 
filthy lucre.”°* The range of New South rhetoric left unsounded no 
maxim of the self-made man, no crassness of the booster, no vulgarity 
of the shopkeeper, no philistinism of the profit maximizer. For egregious 
accommodation and willing compliance the capitulation was to all ap- 
pearances complete. 

But appearances were deceptive, and the North was in some measure 
taken in by them. The New South orators and businessmen-politicians 
who took over the old planter states gained consent to speak for the 
region only on their promise that Southerners could have their cake and 
eat it too. That was one of the meanings of the Compromise of 1877. 
The South could retain its old ways, the semblance or outer shell at any 
rate, and at the same time have an “industrial revolution”—of a sort, 
and at a price. White supremacy was assured anyway, but home rule 
and states’ rights meant further that the South was left to make its own 
arrangements regarding the plantation system, the accommodation of the 
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freedman and his work ethic, and his status as well as that of white 
labor in the new economy and polity. The price of the “industrial revolu- 
tion” and the reason for the distorted and truncated shape it took was an 
agreement that the North furnish the bulk of investment capital and 
entrepreneurship, while the New South managers smoothed the way 
by a “cooperative spirit” that assured generous tax exemptions, franchises, 
land grants, and most important of all an abundant supply of cheap, 
docile, and unorganized labor. 

The South got its railroads and mines, its Birmingham heavy industry 
and its Piedmont factories. That is, they were located in the South. But 
they were largely owned elsewhere and they were operated in the interest 
of their owners. They were of one general type: low-wage, low value- 
creating industries that processed roughly the region’s agricultural 
and mineral products but left the more profitable functions of finishing, 
transporting, distributing, and financing to the imperial Northeast. The 
South remained essentially a raw-material economy organized and run as 
a colonial dependency. On the agricultural side a sort of plantation sys- 
tem survived along with the one-crop staple culture, but the absentee 
owners dropped the wage contracts, substituted debt slavery for chattel 
slavery, and organized the labor force, now more white than black, as 
share croppers or tenants bound by an iron crop lien into virtual peonage. 
The cropper-tenants rarely handled any money, subsisted on fatback, 
cornbread, and molasses, and constituted a mass market for Southern 
manufacturers of chewing tobacco, moonshine whiskey, and very little 
else. They were in fact a non-market. 

The New South neither preserved the Southern Ethic intact nor 
abandoned the allegiance entirely. It substituted a compromise that 
retained a semblance at the expense of the essence. ‘The substitute was 
more defiantly proclaimed, articulately defended, and punctiliously ob- 
served than the genuine article had been. The cult of the Lost Cause 
covered the compromise with a mantle of romantic dignity and heroism. 
Surviving heroes in gray became Tennysonian knights. The Plantation 
Legend took on a splendor that shamed antebellum efforts. There was 
a place in the new cast—with important exceptions to be noted—for all 
players of the old roles as well as for newcomers with only imaginary 
identification with them, and there was a gratuitous upgrading of status 
all around. Great energy went into the performance. Spectators were 
impressed with the graciousness and hospitality, the leisurely elegance 
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and quaint courtliness at upper levels, and with a pervasive kindliness, 
a familial warmth, and a deferential courtesy that prevailed generally. 

There were even those who affected the patriarchal and paternalistic 
roles. Right here, however, came the sad falling off, the point at which 
the sacrificed essence—aristocratic obligations of noblesse oblige, responsi- 
bilities of leadership, solicitude for dependents and subordinates, and an 
antibourgeois disdain for the main chance and the fast buck—gave way 
to the bourgeois surrogate. For the children of the new patriarchs and the 
dependents of the new paternalists were the mass of forlorn croppers and 
tenants, black and white, in their miserable rural slums, undefended vic- 
tims of ruinous interest rates, mined-out soil, outmoded techniques, debt 
slavery, and peonage—these and the first-generation industrial proletariat, 
white and black, in their urban or company-town slums, victims of the 
lowest wages, longest hours, and deadliest working conditions in the 
country. 

The oppressed were not so docile as to submit without show of 
resistance. As the nineties came on, Negroes and white labor under the 
leadership of desperate farmers combined in the Populist Revolt to mount 
the most serious indigenous political rebellion an established order ever 
faced in the South. In their panic over the rebellion, the New South 
leaders relinquished their last claim to responsibility derived from the 
Old Order. Abandoning their commitment to moderation in racial 
policy, they turned politics over to racists. In the name of white solidarity 
and one-party loyalty, they disfranchised the Negro and many lower- 
class whites and unleashed the fanatics and lynchers. In their banks 
and businesses, in their clubs and social life, as well as in their inner 
political councils, they moved over to make room for increasing delega- 
tions of Snopeses. In place of the old sense of community based on an 
ordered if flexible hierarchy, they substituted a mystique of kinship, or 
clanship, that extended the familial ambit spuriously to all whites— 
and to such Negroes as had mastered and sedulously practiced the 
Sambo role to perfection. 

There have been lamentations for the passing of the Southern Ethic 
all down the years and periodic jeremiads for its demise. Referring 
to the Puritan Ethic, Edmund Morgan writes that “it has continued to be 
in the process of expiring,” that it has “always been known by its 
epitaphs,” and that “perhaps it is not quite dead yet.”°° The future of 
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either of these two historic relics in an affluent, consumer-oriented 
society of the short work week, early retirement, and talk of a guaranteed 
income looks rather dubious, though in a giant supermarket world the 
ethic of the grasshopper would seem to have somewhat more relevance 
than that of the ant. And puritanical condemnations of leisure already seem 
a bit quaint. Whether the Southern Ethic is dead or not, the lamentations 
and jeremiads show no sign of languishing. In fact, the works of William 
Faulkner constitute the most impressive contribution to that branch of 
literature yet. If epitaphs are indeed a sign of life in this paradoxical 
field of ethical history, then the lamentations here, too, may be premature. 


